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FOR FORTY-SIX YEARS 


Headquarters in Chemicals, Colors, 
Dyestuffs, Gums, Oils and Softeners 


for the 


Textile and Allied Trades 
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Sole Raietionn Agents for 
The Society of Chemical Industry 
in Basle, Switzerland 


Manufacturers of Basic, Direct, Acid, 
Pyrogen, “Ciba” and “Cibanone” Co!ors 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors for the products 


made by 


BULLS FERRY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Edgewater, N. J. 


and 


E. C. KLIPSTEIN & SONS COMPANY 
Custer City, Pa. Chrome, N. J. 
South Charleston, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 
SULPHUR DYES 


BLACK BLUES KHAKI BROWN 
YELLOW VAT BLUES 


TITIAN OTTO 


Specialty—Zeta Black for Hosiery 


Indigo Extract, Indigotine, Soluble Oils, Chrome 
Acetate, Sulphate of Chrome, Chrome Chloride 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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American Dyewood Co. 


. Manufacturers of... 
Dyewood Extracts 
Chipped and Ground Dyewoods 


Importers of 


Aniline Colors and Indigo 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON HAMILTON, ONT. 


Works: CHESTER, PA. 
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HOLLIDAY-F KEMP CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS 
DYESTUFFS and 
INTERMEDIATES 


Equal to the best of foreign standards 


A Full Line of Acid, Basic, 
Direct and Chrome Colors 


OFFICES: 


90 William Street 
New York 


Works: Woodside, L. I. 


114 State Street 151 N. Front Street 
Philadelphia 


Boston 
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| American Made 
_| IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


| The keystone in the manufacture of 
__ dyestuffs is intermediates. rE 
_. As the leading American manufacturer __ 





of intermediates of the highest grade we 
occupy a most favorable position for the 
production of first quality dyes. 


Our immediately available colors are as 
follows: ia 





=i Newport Direct Sky Blue Newport Benzo Purpurine 10 B 
=i Newport Direct Blue 2 B Newport Sulphur Navy Blue 
=i Newport Direct Blue 3 B Newport Sulphur Brown C 
=: Newport Direct Steel BlueG Newport Sulphur Green G 
Newport Direct Orange R Newport Azo Eosine G 
Newport Direct Green B Newport Acid Fuchsine 
Newport Congo Red Newport Acid Black 4 A N ig 
Newport Benzo Newport Acid |: 
Purpurine 4 B Conc. Blue Black Conc. i 2 


Other products of equal and greater importance : 7 
will be added as rapidly as produced. : 
§ 


Our technical laboratories are at your disposal 
for the submission of your problems or the match-  — | 
ing of your shades. iz i 


Newport Chemical Works, Ine. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Works: General Offices: 


Carrollville, Wis First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
MARK TRADE MARK 
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KNOW YOUR ENEMY! 


Arrest of Bayer Company Officials and Exposé of 
Their Methods Should Put Dye Men on Their Guard 


OO much importance cannot be 

attached to the recent arrest of 

five officials of the Bayer Com- 
pany, charged with conspiracy to en- 
gineer a generous slice of the future 
profits of the concern into German 
hands, while at the same time retain- 
ing a strong footing in the chemical 
industry in this country for the prob- 
able purpose of enabling Germany to 
re-establish her dye and drug inter- 
ests in the United States after the 
war; nor to the practically contempo- 


raneous indictment of Frederick C. 
Atteaux. a well-known Boston im- 
porter, likewise charged with con- 


spiracy to defraud the Government 
by undervaluations of chemicals and 
dyestuffs shipped ‘into this country. 

These cases form two of the most 
recent examples of a condition which 
has existed in the past, and which, 
please note, undoubtedly still exists 
ina number of instances as yet un- 
detected. And what is more, it is dis- 
tinctly up to the American dye manu- 
facturer, dealer, dyer, mill man, and, 
in fact, every individual, no matter 
how remotely connected with the in- 
dustry, to watch out for this sort of 
treachery with both eyes during 
every waking moment, and to expose 





it promptly, once found, regardless 
of what inconvenience or even per- 
sonal sacrifice it may cost him. The 
cpportunities are still many 

There is no doubt but that there 
are still some to whom the German 
agent and his activities in this coun- 
try is a myth and a joke and a comic- 
paper figment of the imagination. It 
is really high time that the last of 
these unconscious and fatuous aids 
to Hunnish designs was rudely jolted 
into a realization that it is not the 
Germans in the trenches whom we 
have to fear, but the Germans and 
German sympathizers in this country 
who. masking their activities behind 
a bland smile and an array of Liberty 
Bonds, proceed to undermine our in- 
stitutions and morale at every favor- 
able opportunity. \pparently no 
inethods are too debased for them to 
employ, no slime of treachery too foul 
for them to wallow in. The more 
honest and straightforward the citi- 
ven of this country is, the harder it 
is for him to understand and guard 
against just such occurrences as 
those herein recorded. Is it not bet- 
ter, then, to err on the side of being 
oversuspicious ? 

The arrest and 


the 


exposure of 
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Bayer Company officials is greatly to 
be rejoiced at, as are the initial steps 
already taken in the Atteaux case. 
And it is the earnest hope of this pub- 
lication that, should their guilt be firm- 
ly established, they will be dealt with 
to the full limit of the law. Their 
offense lies not in being Germans or 
in sympathy with Germany, but in 
posing as loyal Americans, drawing 
all manner of sustenance and com- 
forts from this country, and then se- 
cretly playing the part of traitors to 
the land which they outwardly pro- 
fessed to love. Benedict Arnold 
barely escaped with his life after try- 
ing something not so very different, 
while Major Andre learned too late 
the true grimness of assisting others 
in the consummation of this most 
heinous of all crimes. 


We believe it to be the duty of 
those who have not already awak- 
ened to a full realization of what con- 
temptible methods can be employed 
almost beneath our very noses for 
months without being detected to ac- 
quaint themselves with the more im- 
portant details.of these cases given 
herewith, and then to read the state- 
ment from Alien Property Custodian 
A. Mitchell Palmer to the public, 
showing clearly how they can aid in 
rounding up additional offenders and 
properties at present unlawfully held. 

The charge against Atteaux is spe- 
cifically that he conspired with Ed 
Dahl, of Bremen, Germany, to fal- 
sify Custom House declarations on 
chemicals and dyestuffs shipped here. 
The Government alleges that begin- 
ning in December, 1915, Atteaux and 
Dahl, the latter.a member of a whole- 
sale firm in Bremen, shipped goods 
to Boston and gave a Custom House 
valuation at half the actual cost. The 
amount alleged to have been obtained 





fraudulently was $10,000, Federal of- 
ficials declare. The case will come 
up before the next district court. 

The Bayer Company, revelations, 
however, throw into bold relief a gi- 
gantic scheme for rendering whole- 
sale aid and comfort to the enemy 
and to make easy the aims of the 
German color and drug combine in 
this country after the war. Once the 
symbol—as we were told—of purity 
and reliability, the trade-mark of the 
concern, the famous “Bayer Cross,” 
has become instead an emblem of 
treachery and deceit in the minds of 
those who respect an honest foe. 

The men under arrest are Herman 
C. A. Seebohm, director and secretary 
of the Bayer Company; Dr. R. J. 
Pabst, manager of the New York and 
Southern sales department; A. Reiser, 
office manager of the Williams & 
Crowell Color Company, Inc., of 
Providence, R. I.; Dr. Albert Segin, 
chief of the pharmaceutical depart- 
ment of the Bayer Company, and Dr. 
R. Hutz, a former director of the 
Bayer Company, who was taken into 
custody in New Hampshire. 

According to the New York Times, 
the Bayer Company, which has one of 
the largest drug and chemical plants in 
this country, at Rensselaer, N. Y., had 
been earning money at the rate of 
$1,500,000 a year before it was taken 
over by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian. Its principal owners were in 
Germany, the chief of them being 
Herr Duisberg, general director of 
the Bayer Company in Germany and 
the head of the German War Trade 
Board. 

After the company had been taken 
over by the Government it was found 
that it was bound by a peculiar con- 
tract to transact business with a con- 


cern in Providence, R. I., in such a 
way that the Providence company 
would profit enormously. Had Cus- 


todian Palmer accepted the contract 
as bona fide and followed its terms, 
the Bayer Company would have purt- 
chased the output of the Providence 
concern at prices which would have 
given the Providence company 4 
protit of $600,000 a year. 
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This profit, until the scheme was 
detected, was going into the hands of 
the Germans who had formerly con- 
trolled the Bayer Company, and they 
were using it to buy land on the New 
jersey waterfront and to make other 
arrangements to rehabilitate the Ger- 
man chemical industry in this coun- 
try under the guise of American own- 
ership. Several American citizens, 
including a prominent lawyer, whose 
case is in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, are said by Mr. Pal- 
mer to have co-operated in the 
scheme to retain a bridgehead for an 
attack of German commercial inter- 

ests on the chemical industry in this 
| country after the war. 


The corporation at Providence 
which, according to Government of- 
ficials, was being used to pump prof- 
its from the Bayer Company, while 
under Government control, is the 
‘Williams & Crowell Color Company, 

Inc. Just before the Bayer concern 
was taken over, its officials, anticipat- 
ing Government action, it is alleged, 
secretly obtained control of the Prov- 
idence company, a comparatively 
small concern, which they purchased 
for $100,000. 

The contract, which, it is charged, 
was intended to pour huge unearned 
profits into the treasury of the small 

/ concern, bound the Bayer Company 
to purchase its entire output of sul- 
phuric acid dyes, which are being 
used to dye cloth for uniforms of 

American soldiers. 

After the purchase of the Provi- 

§ dence concern, a new company was 
erganized in this city, using the same 

Name except that “Inc.” was added. 

A dummy directorate of 

citizens, according to the charges, 
) was formed, and they were curbed 
from possible participation in the ex- 
cess profits by a section of the by- 
laws limiting dividends to 10 per 
cent on the capital of $100,000. Con- 
sequently, the concern, which has 
been earning $50,000 a month and 
might soon have been earning more, 
could not pay out more than $10,000 
a year to stockholders. 
Suspicion, according to 
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Govern- 
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ment officials, was originally directed 
at the Bayer Company because the 
directors last January voluntarily 
asked Mr. Palmer to take over the 
property because of its alien owner- 
ship. The officials of the company 
seemed to be overzealous in their de- 
sire to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment, it was stated, and this gave the 
impression that they were anxious to 
have the transfer effected without it 
being preceded by a searching in- 
spection of the books and affairs of 
the concern. 

It was announced that waterfront 
property which the Bayer officials 
and the disguised subsidiary had ob- 
tained at Edgewater, N. J., on an op- 
tion was valuable for war purposes, 
and would be taken over by the Gov- 
ernment. 

In order to disguise the ownership 
of this property still further, they 
used a legal device that has been en- 
countered by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian in virtually every case of a 
German-owned concern which has 
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American Aniline Products, Inc. 


80 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Factories: 


Harrison, N. J. Nyack, N. Y. 
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Amanil Direct Colors 
Amacid Wool Colors 


Basic Colors 
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Sulphur Colors 
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ALIZARINE NAVY BLUE G 
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AMANIL VAT OLIVE 
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Southern Office: 


Danville, Va. 


New England Office: 
87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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sought to escape sequestration under 
the trading with the enemy act. This 
is what is called a “carry-in-the-hat”’ 
corporation, which means articles of 
incorporation framed to facilitate the 
transactions of a parent company 
which cannot safely appear to be con- 
nected with some of its transactions. 

These are the principal facts of the 
case as they appeared in the press. 
To all who are interested Mr. Palmer 
has sent, through the New York Busi- 
ness Publishers’ Association, to read- 
ers of the trade press, the following 
statement regarding such cases in 
this country: 


There are two ways of making war 
against an enemy. One, by force of 
arms; the other, by force of economic 
pressure. 

When a nation wages economic 
war it brings to bear upon the enemy 
every force it can muster to stop his 
supply of food, money and munitions, 
and thereby make him weak and im- 
poverished. 

The day the United States entered 


the war there was in this country 
millions upon millions of dollars be- 


longing to Germans. It was invested 
in mines, factories, banks, steam- 
ships, farms, plantations, etc. Its to- 
tal amount might run into billions. 
We had no way of estimating then. 
Lut we did know that it was German 
gold that was colonizing industries 
here in America, and that it was good 
American money that was being 
shipped back to Berlin in the form of 
earnings to enrich the German na- 
tion, to fill the war chests, to help 
complete its great plan for a world 
control of commerce and industry. 
When war was declared the army 
and navy started to mobilize men and 
guns, the Shipping Board to build 


ay 
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the fleet, the War Trade Board to cut 
all commercial relations with the en- 
emy, and the Alien Property Custo- 
dian to gather into the Treasury of 
the United States every penny of 
German-owned money that could be 
found. That is why the office of the 
Alien Property Custodian was cre- 
ated. 

The duties of the Alien Property 
Custodian are exactly what the name 
implies; only, in addition to the work 
of taking over and administering 
holdings of enemies, he has _ been 
given power by Congress to sell out- 
right these properties belonging to 
the great industrial and corporation 
classes of Germany planted here in 
America. 

Tn order to help, it is important to 
know just who is an “enemy” and what 
is “enemy” property. 

Enemy property includes any and 
every kind of property, money, chat- 
tels, securities, lands, indebtedness, 
accounts receivable, etc., which be- 
longs to an enemy. Even if the prop- 
erty is held in the name of another 
—by a dummy or in trust—if the real 
beneficial interest belongs to an en- 
emy it is enemy property. 

An enemy under the act is: 

1. Any person, regardless of citi- 
zenship or place of birth, who is with- 
in the boundaries of Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary or their allies, or with- 
in the territory actually occupied by 
their military or naval forces. A 
peaceful and law-abiding German or 
Austrian citizen residing in the 
United States is not an enemy; but 
an American citizen living in enemy 
territory is an enemy. 

2. A corporation, if incorporated 
within the territory of enemies or 
their allies, or incorporated in any 
neutral country and doing business 
within the territory of enemies or 
their allies. 

3. An official or agent of an enemy 
government or any _— sub-division 
thereof. 

4. All natives, citizens or subjects 
of Germany or Austria-Hungary in- 
terned by the War Department. 

5. Citizens or subjects of Germany 
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or Austria-Hungary who are pris- 
oners of war or who have been or 
shall be interned by any nation asso- 
ciated with the United States in the 
war. 

Three-quarters of a billion dollars’ 
worth of property have been reported 
to the Alien Property Custodian at 
Washington to-day, but from our in- 
vestigation throughout the country 
we know that there is much more not 
yet located. Here is where the citi- 
zens can render valuable assistance. 

You can help the nation by mailing 
the Bureau of Investigation, Alien 
Property Custodian, Washington, D. C., 
reports or information on enemy-owned 
property in your vicinity. You are 
shareholders in this great combination 
trust company, department store and 
auction sale, now run by the Govern- 
ment, and the larger you swell its hold- 
ings the more you will back up the 
army and navy now battling against the 


Hun. 


THE ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
CORPORATION AND THE 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


Alfred I. du Pont gave out at the 
Hotel Belmont on Thursday afternoon 
of last week certain information with 
regard to the plans of the Allied Indus- 
tries Corporation for making use of the 
Grand Central Palace as a great clear- 
ing house for the stimulation of inter- 
national trade after the war. Mr. du 
Pont’s plans are very comprehensive 
and, when put into operation, will un- 
doubtedly prove of tremendous value in 
promoting closer trade relations be- 
tween the United States and the allied 
nations. Their scope is so large that 
we have not the necessary space to go 
into them in detail in this issue, but will 
outline them fully in the near future. 

The announcement of most immedi- 
pte interest to the dyestuff trade had to 
do with the disposition of the Grand 
Central Palace building which, it ap- 
pears, will be taken over by the Govern- 
ment for use as a tremendous base hos- 
pital for the duration of the war. The 
governmental occupation, however, will 
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not begin until October 1st, and will in 
no way interfere with the holding of the 
Fourth National Exposition of Chem- 
ical Industries scheduled for the week 
of September 23rd. 


A man in Spain would like to secure 
an agency for the sale of powdered col- 
ors for dyeing all kinds of silk, wool 
and cotton textiles. Correspondence 
should be in Spanish, and further de- 
tails may be had of the U. S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, or 
any of its branch offices, by mentioning 
File No. 27,311 





Japanese manufacturers of dyestuffs 
are considering among themselves the 
advisibility of asking the Imperial Jap- 
anese Government to grant them pro- 
tection after the war against the rivalry 
of German and other foreign firms. A 
leading dye manufacturer of Tokio an- 
nounces the safe arrival there recently 
of a large stock of dyes made in the 
United States. 
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Manufacturers of 
Indigotine 
Indigo Paste 
Indigo Extract 
Alizarine Yellow 3G 
Malachite Green 
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SALES OFFICE: 
322 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WORKS: 
Hamilton Ave. and Gowanus Canal 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
Published weekly by 
HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Pointed solely toward the welfare and growth of 
the American Dyestuff Industry. Unbiased contri- 
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A. P. HOWES, Editor and Publisher 


Domestic Subscription, $3 per year. Foreign, $4. 
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THE BAYER CO. INCIDENT 


Our leading article this week is based 
on the exposé attending the arrest of 
several officials of the Bayer Company. 
The carefully camouflaged operations 
of these gentlemen serve to illustrate 
very nicely the sort of thing which we 
may expect from certain Teutonic ele- 
ments in the dyestuff industry and 
against which we have printed repeated 
warnings in these columns. We can- 
not honestly say that we blame the Ger- 
mans or hold methods of the sort ex- 
posed to be particularly reprehensible— 
certainly such tactics are mild in the 
extreme when compared with what we 
have become accustomed to expect from 
the Hun in his conduct of submarine 
warfare. But developments of this 
kind make it very clear that German 
commercial interests are no more to be 
trusted than is the Boche in the trench. 
Because he cries “Kamerad” is no rea- 


son why we may not expect a bayonet 
in the back. 


CONCERNING THE SIXTY- 
SIXTH CONGRESS 


The question of the personnel of 
the next, or Sixty-sixth, Congress is 
one which should be of particular in- 
terest to both manufacturers and con- 


sumers of dyestuffs. There is no 
doubt that there will come before 
this Congress numerous questions of 
more or less moment to the dyestuff 
industry, and it is extremely desir- 
able that all factors in the industry 
take it upon themselves, in so far as 
is possible, to see that persons elected 
to Congress in their respective dis- 
tricts are of a caliber able intelligent- 
iy to cope with the large problems 
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which will be submitted to them for 
consideration and holding views 
known to be favorable to the best in- 
terests of the industry as a whole. 
At the present time there are numer- 
ous Congressional districts which are 
far from being represented by the 
men best equipped in point of vision, 
broad general experience, judgment, 
ability, courage and loyalty to fill 
these positions. 

Those of our readers who will take 
it upon themselves to display a little 
active interest in this matter can un- 
doubtedly accomplish a great deal to- 
ward securing the nomination by the 
two leading political parties of the 
very best men available in each Con- 
gressional district. This is a time 
when every citizen ought to take an 
active interest in the politics of the 
country, and we respectfully suggest 
that each and every one of our read- 
ers ought immediately to get in touch 
with political leaders, newspaper ed- 
itors, etc., in his community and voice 
the vital necessity of securing the 
nomination and election of men who 
are thoroughly competent to serve 
the nation in this time of crisis. 
Those who are residents of States in 
which the primaries have already 
been held should scrutinize carefully 
the various candidates who have been 
nominated and determine which of 
them in their opinion is the man who 
can most adequately deal with the 
problems which will come before the 
next Congress. 

This is a question which, although 
of unusual moment to the dyestuff 
industry, is one which affects all 
phases of our national life to little 
less extent, and which, because of its 
great importance, should command 
the interest and energies of all loyal 
citizens. 


Of interest to dyers and dye manu-s 
facturers should be the information that 
a form of chemically treated cotton 
cloth, to be used, if successful, as a sub- 
stitute for silk in the army, is now be- 
ing tested out by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, 
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Explosives to Dyes 


The evolution from explosives to dyes is the logical development of the 
dyestuff industry from both a chemical and engineering standpoint. The 
manufacturer of explosives enters upon the production of coal tar dye- 
stuffs with these important advantages, 


First, the explosives manufacturer starts with the necessary raw mate- 
rials. In his munition plants he produces the bases which are required. 
The immense output of his acid plants is at his disposal. In his chemical 
factories he manufactures many of his principal intermediates. He is 
therefore assured of sufficient quantities of the required ingredients— 
all products of this country—to meet his various needs. 


He has at his command unequalled plant and laboratory facilities for the 
production and development of the intricate by-products of the coking 
industry, equally useful in the making of military high explosives and in 
the manufacture of dye intermediates and dyestuffs. 


His chemical and engineering organization has had long training in the 
closely related explosives industry and is able through the experience 
gained to overcome difficulties which would be insuperable to others less 
fortunately situatea. 


The high quality of his raw materials is guaranteed because they are made 
under his constant supervision and control and under the very exacting 
requirements of the explosive industry. He is consequently able to main- 
tain, as no other manufacturer, the high standard of his finished product. 


As the world’s largest manufacturer of explosives the Du Pont Company 
enjoys these advantages to an unusual degree. It has already made pos- 
sible the laying of a broad and secure foundation and the development of 
dyestuffs of the greatest commercial and industrial importance. It is the 
strongest guarantee of the permanency of our undertaking and of the 
final emancipation of the dyestuff industry from foreign domination. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Dyestuff Sales Department 
Wilmington ESTABLISHED 1802 Delaware 


The Du Pont American Industries are: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware, Explosives. 
Du Pont Chemical Works, New York, N. Y., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals. 


Du Port Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Delaware, Leather Substitutes, 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, New York, N. Y., Ivory Py-ra-lin and Cleanable 
Coliars 


Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa., Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals. 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware, Coal Tar Dyestuffs. 
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DYESTUFFS 
By Dr. Louis J. Matos 


We give herewith the second install- 
ment of Dr. Matos’ paper as it appeared 
in the Journal of the Franklin Institute, 
and which, for the benefit of our read- 
ers, we are reproducing in four parts. 


Part II 


After the discovery of Congo red, in 
1884, there was an immediate concen- 
tration of chemical endeavors upon the 
group of substantive dyes—dyes that 
colored cotton without a mordant—the 
result being a long line of products that 
at once gained recognition throughout 
the world. Some of these dyes are re- 
markable from the fact that they are 
capable of dyeing corresponding shades 
upon both cotton and wool, thereby 
opening the way for a valuable line of 
dyes, known as “union dyes,” with 
which both of these fibers may be dyed 
the same shade in the same bath. This 
is of great commercial importance, in- 
asmuch as it permits the manufacture 
of cotton and wool mixed goods that 
were not theretofore possible, except 
with considerable trouble. 

‘There are many wool dyes that par- 
tially stain cotton, and also many cot- 
ton dyes that only slightly stain wool. 
The dyer, therefore, has at his com- 
mand the means, by a judicious admix- 
ture of these two classes of dyes, of 
producing a combination of dyes that 
will enable him to dye union goods with 
the greatest ease. Most of these com- 
binations dye the cloth in a bath forti- 
fied only with a small amount of sul- 
phate of soda. 

One of the most important, far- 
reaching dye discoveries was that of an 
Englishman—Green—in 1887, who pro- 
duced a series of dyes known as “in- 
grain colors,” and which at once gained 
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a strong foothold in cotton mills on ac- 
count of the then remarkable fastness 
of the shades produced. The most im- 
portant dye of the group is known as 
primuline, and occupies a prominent 
position to this day as a source of red 
for cotton. It was the first dye to serve 
as a substitute for alizarine on certain 
classes of goods. Primuline is dyed 
upon cotton by the so-called “three- 
bath” process, which provides for the 
diazotization of the color on the fiber 
and its final development with a suitable 
developer, the most common being beta- 
naphthol, and produces the red above 
referred to. This group of colors was 
first limited to a few shades, possibly 
six, none being either a blue or a black. 
This disadvantage was at once apparent, 
and stimulated research, so that in due 
time diazotized blacks and blues came 
upon the market. The blacke appeared 
to offer particular advantages, especial- 
ly as competitors of aniline black for 
hosiery dyeing. Indeed, a number of 
the best known brands of hosiery on the 
market are dyed with developed black. 

The industry of the sulphur colors 
commenced by Croissant & Bretoniere 
in 1873 has been greatly extended, and 
from which has been given a great num- 
ber of dyes of the utmost importance. 
Their field of usefulness is almost con- 
fined to the dyeing of cotton. The 
blacks of this group have, together with 
the diazotized blacks, been the active 
competitors of aniline black, while the 
sulphur blues have, in many instances, 
replaced indigo for certain lines of cot- 
ton manufacture. The sulphur color 
industry is actually the starting point 
of the now firmly established “vat col- 
or” industry, although but few of the 
vat colors are made by any of the proc- 
esses used in producing sulphur colors. 
The extensive group of vat colors in- 
cludes a considerable number of dyes 
that are remarkable for their extreme 
fastness, and it was the general use of 
these dyes that gradually educated the 
people as to what a really fast color is. 

The so-called vat dyes are divided 
into two main groups designated re- 
spectively indigo dyestuffs and anthra- 
chinone. The chemistry of both of 
these two groups is rather complicated, 
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and it will serve no useful purpose by 
going into the details of the reactions. 
For convenience, however, the follow- 
ing classifications may be introduced : 


(a) INDIGO DYESTUFFS 
(1) Indigo group. 
(2) Ciba violet group. 
(3) Thioindigo group. 
(4) Indi rubin group. 
(5) Thioindigo scarlet group. 
(6) Ciba scarlet group. 
(b) ANTHRACHINONE DYESTUFFS 
(1) Indanthrene group. 
(2) Flavanthranone group. 
(3) Renzanthranone group. 
(4) Anthrachinonimide group. 
(5) Acylaminochinone group. 
(6) Anthrachinonacridone group. 
(7) Vat dyestufts of unknown com- 
position. 


(c) VAT COLORS CONTAINING SULPHUR 


(1) Anthrachinone bodies. 

(2) Carbazol bodies. 

This particular group of dyestuffs has 
excited remarkable interest ever since 
they were put upon the market; not 
alone from the chemical standpoint, but 
also from the fact that the practical re- 
sults obtained from their use enabled 
manufacturers of cotton goods to great- 
ly extend their line of woven and print- 
ed novelties, carrying at the same time 
a guarantee as to fastness and durability 
of shades that startled the industrial 
world in those lines of cotton manufac- 
ture known particularly as wash goods, 
ladies’ and children’s summer garments, 
men’s shirtings, madras cloth and sim- 
ilar fabrics, carrying shades of blue, 
red, pink and combinations that emerged 
irom the laundry quite intact. The 
study of the vat colors is most interest- 
ing. It should be borne in mind that the 
great majority of the patents granted 
for these particular colors are still in 
force, and this fact alone is likely to 
mitigate against the possibility of the 
more important of the dyes so protect- 
ed being manufactured in this country, 
even after the present war is termi- 
nated. There is every reason to believe 
that the German holders of patents for 
these valuable dyes will exert every ef- 
fort to retain the manufacture of these 
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dyes for and in Germany, and that it is 
hardly likely that licenses will be grant- 
ed to American dye manufacturing 
plants permitting of the manufacture of 
even some of the most wanted of this 
group of colors. This condition, how- 
ever, should not prevent a special effort 
being made on the part of dye chem- 
ists, professors of organic chemistry 
and advanced students of that particu- 
lar branch of organic chemical work 
from devoting their undivided time and 
attention to the investigation of prob- 
lems aiming to the production of fur- 
ther additions of dyes to this important 
group of colors. This is a most prolific 
field and one worthy of very serious 
thought on the part of chemists. 

In this particular connection and re- 
lating very closely to this same group 
of coloring matters may be mentioned 
work done within very recent years. I 
take the liberty of making reference to 
a particular blue that requires as one 
of its chief raw materials a substance 
that has heretofore been regarded as an 
industrial nuisance, but which, due to 
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the painstaking care of the investigating 
chemists, has been made available for 
the production of a coloring matter that 
possesses a shade equal to and proper- 
ties excelling in fastness those of indi- 
go. I refer to carbazol, which, prior to 
this time, had been of no commercial 
or industrial value whatever, which has 
been found closely associated with an- 
thracene as an impurity, and from 
which latter it has to be separated by a 
process fraught with some difficulties. 
Carbazol has been made available for 
textile purposes by being converted into 
the blue dye applied in a manner sim- 
ilar to indigo in the “vat,” and which 
produces indigo shades from the light- 
est to the darkest with great facility. 
For its production it is simply a matter 
of obtaining carbazol, and when this 
product is secured in sufficient quanti- 
ties there is no doubt but that the dye 
industry and that portion of the textile 
industry most interested will receive a 
great impetus. 

In mentioning carbazol as a prolific 
source for chemical investigation, I 
might also include a number of equally 
well known and troublesome organic 
impurities found in other coal-tar dis- 
tillates, which only await the attacks of 
the painstaking industrial chemists to 
find ways for their commercial utiliza- 
tion. 

(To be continued) 


With a capital of $60,000, the Masson 
Dyeing Co. was recently incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey. The 
concern will manufacture dyes, chemi- 
cals, etc., in Jersey City, that state. 

At an estimated cost of $40,000, the 
Mianus Manufacturing Co., New York 
City, will erect a 4-story, 42x145 dye- 
house at Cos Cob, Conn. The building 


will be built of reinforced concrete. 
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CUTCH ON COTTON AND OTH. 
ER VEGETABLE FIBERS 
3y P. MontTAvon 


The following study of recent re- 
search in connection with the applica- 
tions of cutch appeared originally in the 
“Revue Generale des Matieres Colo- 
rantes,’ and was translated by a writer 
for the Textile Colorist, from which it 
is herewith reprinted: 

Cutch came to its own again when 
there was a shortage of artificial dye- 
stuffs. This led J. J. Hummel and 
R. B. Brown to make researches on 
the usual ways of dyeing with this 
vegetable coloring matter, and they 
paid special attention to the effect of 
the addition of sulphate of copper to 
the cutch bath. They experimented 
with twenty-nine varieties of Indian 
cutch submitted to them by the Im- 
perial Institute, but these were repe- 
titions of researches on the two prin- 
cipal compounds, catechin and cate- 
chutannic acid, of which all varieties 
of cutch are composed in more or 
less quantities. 

Limited in this way, these re- 
searches were hardly conclusive in 
face of the fact that they bore only 
on a part of the problem, which may 
be stated as follows: Given that cop- 
per is necessary for the complete de- 
velopment of the coloring matter of 
cutch by oxidation, to find a logical 
and efficacious method of making it 


act. This problem, which Hummel 
and Brown have merely touched 
upon, I claim to have resolved more 


than thirty-five years ago, as | will 
endeavor to demonstrate. 
Considerable quantities of brown 
cutch are consumed at present. Yel- 
low cubical cutch (gambier) is hard- 
ly used, except in calico printing, and 
can be left out of consideration. The 
sorts of cutch with a brilliant frac- 
ture are most in request—that is to 
say, the most soluble kinds. Cutch 
is used in dyeing Havana, nut-brown, 
chestnut, and dark beige shades, and 
as a bottom for olives, fawns and 
other aniline dyeings. It is also used 
as a bottom for a fast logwood black. 
Two methods principally have 
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been used in dyeing with cutch. The 
first, and the most employed, con- 
sists of steeping the cotton in a bath 
of cutch and sulphate of copper and 
after-chroming. In the second meth- 
od, the cotton is dyed in the cutch 
bath, with or without the addition 
of sulphate of copper; the color is 
then fixed with a salt of iron, and 
after rinsing it is oxidized in a boil- 
ing bath of chrome. 

These processes introduced at 
Thaon by old foremen from Rouen 
and Mulhouse were all very well for 
common goods, but they gave a 
cloudy dyeing, lacking transparence 
on fine tissues, such as satinette and 
mercerized fabrics. This cloudiness 
arose from the more or less turbid 
dyebaths, and disappeared when boil- 
ing limpid bath of cutch, free from 
sulphate of copper, was used; but at 
the same time the shades obtained 
were not so full. As, therefore, the 
copper seemed to be indispensable, I 
endeavored to add it to the chrome 
bath, and in this way I obtained re- 
sults even better than expected. The 
method of application was as fol- 
lows: 

The tissue was padded on a ma- 
chine with the lower roller covered 
with fairly hard india rubber and the 
upper roller of metal. A short bath 
constantly renewed was used and 
heated by a serpentine. After two 
passages the cloth was chromed on 
the jigger with 3 per cent of bi- 
chrome and 2 per cent of sulphate of 
copper for a medium chestnut shade, 
then thoroughly rinsed. The cutch 
sa was made with 10 : cent of 


er and thinner. 
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coloring matter, which, after com- 
plete solution, was passed through a 
sieve in order to free it from impuri- 
ties. When it is noted that any so- 
lution of cutch, even a weak one, will 
deposit on cooling, the necessity of 
thoroughly stirring and heating to a 
state of pertect lipidity before pour- 
ing into the padding trough is em- 
phasized. The cutch solution above 
can be reduced according to the shade 
desired. 

This method has in addition the 
advantage of allowing a mixture of 
cutch and the majority of the dye- 
woods to be made, in order to obtain 
any tint of brown directly and with- 
out the necessity of topping. For 
instance, Cuba wood or other yellow 
extract can be added to the bath to 
get the yellowest tints of brown. 
Brazil -wood and other red extracts 
give a more violet brown. Sumac, 
myrobalan, chestnut and other tan- 
nins modify the too red tint of the 
cutch ; logwood added to any combi- 
nation deepens the shade and tends 
to avoid the necessity of a second 
treatment. 

T have also tried with success a 
mixture of cutch and Cachou de La- 
val in the same bath. This idea al- ' 
lowed me to produce the less red and 
deeper tints required by the army. 

By analogy with wood extracts I 
tried the effect of an alkaline bath to 
increase the solubility of the cutch, 
but the dyeings obtained were light- 
I also found that treat- 
ment with salts of iron after chroming 
increased the labor and expense without 
any useful result. 
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A NEW CLASS OF VAT DYE- 
STUFFS 


Dr. Richard Herz, of Frankfort 
a.M., describes (Amer. Pats. 1.243,- 
170 and 1,243,171) a new class of vat 
dyestuffs available for imparting a 
wide variety of shades to vegetable 
and animal fibers. This series, con- 
taining nitrogen, sulphur and chlo- 
rine in their molecule, results if an 
excess of disulphur-dichloride (S:Cl) 
is allowed to react on such aromatic 
aminocompounds and_ derivatives 
thereof, which contain in their mole- 
cule at least one primary amino 
group and one free ortho-position 
thereto. The manufacture is essen- 
tially as follows: 

The products of reaction of an ex- 
cess of disulphur-dichloride on aro- 
matic aminocompounds or deriva- 
tives thereof are first treated with 
water or dilute alkalis, and are then 
condensed in an alkaline solution 
with monochloracetic acid, whereby 
products of condensation are formed 
possessing the character of aromatic 
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o-amino-carboxylic acids. These lat- 
ter substances are then diazotized, 
and in the diazo compounds thus pro- 
duced the diazo group is substituted 
by cyanogen, thus nitrile compounds 
being obtained. ‘These nitriles are 
suitably treated with alkalis. alka- 
line sulphides, alkaline disulphides, 
or acids, whereby they are saponified 
and simultaneously transformed into 
ring compounds. These, by a fur- 
ther suitable treatment, preferably 
by heating with dilute acids and sub- 
sequent oxidation, produce the valu- 
able vat colors. ‘Lhey contain sul- 
phur in their molecule and yield oa 
animal and vegetable fibers shades 
varying from orange, red to purple, 
violet, brown and black, which are 
distinguished by their brightness and 
their unusual fastness to chlorine, se- 
vere washing, scouring, crossdyeing 
and bowking. 

Aniline, o-toluidine, m-toluidine 
and p-xylidine are cited as desirable 
starting materials. Aniline yields 
crimson shades; the others yield pink 
shades. The general process is evi- 
dent from the following example: 

One hundred kilos dry,  well- 
ground o-toluidine-hydrochloride are 
heated in a suitable vessel, fitted 
with a stirrer, with five to ten times 
the quantity of disulphur-dichloride, 
to 50 to 70 deg. C., until a test can no 
longer be diazotized and coupled. It 
is then diluted with an anhydrous, 
inert agent, such as naphtha, benzine, 
ligroin, etc., the separating body 1s 
removed by suction, washed with one 
of the hydrocarbons mentioned, freed 
from any excess of disulphur-dichlo- 
ride that may adhere to it, and dried, 
preferably in a vacuum at as low a 
temperature as possible. One hun- 
dred and twenty kilos of the product 
thus obtained are stirred to a paste 
with about four times the quantity 
of alcohol and, while gradually stir- 
ring, are introduced into 1,000 liters 
alcohol of 50 per cent and 250 kilos 
caustic soda lye 40 deg. Be. It is an 
advantage to add to this mixture 
about 50 kilos sodium hydrosulphite. 

This mass is first cooled so that 
the temperature of the reaction may 
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not exceed 30 deg. C. After some 
time the whole is gradually heated to 
10 deg. C. and the stirring is contin- 
ued at this temperature until a test 
no longer becomes turbid when di- 
luted with water. A _ neutral or 
slightly alkaline solution of 55 kilos 
monochloracetic acid in about 250 
kilos-liters water and 67.5 kilos of 
caustic soda lye, 40 deg. Be., are now 
added, the whole being heated for 
from two to three hours at 70 to 80 
deg. C. Condensation being com- 
pleted, the alcohol is distilled off, the 
whole is filtered and the condensa- 
tion product in solution may be di- 
rectly used for the production of the 
vat dvestuff, 

The solution of the condensation 
product, obtained as described above, 
is charged with about 40 kilos sodium 
nitrate; the mixture is then gradually 
introduced while stirring well in dilute 
cold hydrochloric or sulphuric acid (for 
instance, 200 kilos hydrochloric acid con- 


centrated, 500 liters water and 500 kilos 
ice). The resulting diazocompound re- 


mains in solution with a yellowish color, 
is neutralized and gradually added un- 
der constant stirring to a solution of 
cupro-cyanide (obtained from 125 kilos 
copper sulphate and 113 kilos potassium 
cyanide). The reaction being complete, 
the neutral solution is filtered off and 
the nitrile separated by acidifying from 
the filtrate as a yellowish white crys- 
talline precipitate. 

The saponification of the nitrile so 
formed and the formation of the ring 
body containing sulphur may be carried 
out by several methods. The followi ing 
is an advantageous process : 

Twenty kilos of the nitrile are heat- 
ed with 100 kilos sodium sulphide crys- 
tals and 20 liters water, about one-half 
to one hour, to 70 deg. to 100 deg. C. 
The sodium. salt of the new ring com- 
pound separates when heated in shin- 
ing leaflets ; the whole is then allowed to 
cool, diluted with a solution of common 
salt, and the separated precipitate fil- 
tered off. 

The sodium salt, obtained and de- 
scribed above, is dissolved in water 
charged with dilute sulphuric acid, and 
the acid solution is heated in the reflux 
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condenser until the separation of the 
carbonic acid and the ammonia is com- 
plete. The whole is then allowed to 
cool and the precipitate is filtered off. 
For transformation into the red vat 
color, the precipitate is dissolved in di- 
lute caustic soda lye, and a current of 
air is passed through this solution until 
all the dyestuff separates in crimson 
flakes. 

The dyestuff is filtered off, washed 
out well and preferably used straight- 
away in paste form. When dried it is a 
red powder, which dissolves in hot ni- 
trobenzene with a bluish red color and 
yellow fluorescence, in warm concen- 
trated sulphuric acid with a dark green 
color, in the alkaline hydrosulphite vat 
it dissolves with a yellow color and 
dyes cotton and wool pink shades, which 
surpass by their unusual purity of shade 
and their excellent properties of fast- 
ness all pink vat dyestuffs on the mar- 
ket. In exactly the same manner from 


the products of reaction of disulphur 
dichloride on m-toluidin and p-xylidin 
vat dyestuffs are obtained which dye in 
the alkaline hydrosulphite vat cotton 
and wool bluish pink shades with sim- 
ilar properties of fastness and purity. 
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In hoc signo vincimus 
DYE EXCHANGE CORPORATION 


: CLEARING HOUSE FOR COLORS 
141 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Southern mills will be interested to 
learn that the American Aniline 
Products, Inc., of New York, have 
taken new and larger quarters for 
their Southern office and laboratory 
at 214 Main Street, Danville, Va., and 
that they have opened at the same 
address a large warehouse where they 
are carrying an ample stock of their 
colors. This will enable them to ren- 
der more efficient service by supply- 
ing the Southern trade direct from 
Danville. 


An agency is desired by a man in 
Italy for the sale of all kinds of dyeing 
materials for skins and fabrics of all 
kinds. Correspondence should be in 
French or Italian. For references and 
further details, readers interested 
should communicate with the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, or any of its district or co- 
operative offices, mentioning File No. 
27,310 


The spring color card has just been 


issued by the Textile Color Card Asso- 
ciation and carries thirty-four new 
shades for the approval of those inter- 
ested, with blue in the ascendancy. Al- 
though the card contains a total of 
forty-four shades 1n the aggregate, ten 
of these have been carried over from 
other seasons. 


All phases of the chemistry of dye- 
stuffs will be discussed at the “Dye- 
stuff Symposium,” to be held Tuesday, 
Sept. 10, by the American Chemical 
Society in Cleveland. The hour set is 
2 o’clock, when a number of papers will 
be presented by experts, to be followed 
by a general discussion. It is expected 
that the meeting will be continued over 


August 26, 1918 


into Wednesday morning, and the hope 
is that it will be followed by regular 
meetings hereafter of those interested 
in dyestuffs who attend conventions of 
the A. C. S. The society’s announce- 
ment concludes: “As this (the chem- 
ical) phase of the dyestuff industry is 
so essential to its ultimate development, 
we are asking hearty co-operation of 
all interested in this industry.” 


With the purpose of acting as a dis- 
tributing center for raw materials, and 
to safeguard the interests of its mem- 
bers, both now and during the transition 
period following the war, an association 
of German dye manufacturers, whose 
products include finely ground dyes, has 
been organized in Berlin. The mem- 
bership includes practically all firms 
aftected. 


With a capital of $50,000, the Special 
Materials Company has been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of New York to 
manufacture drugs, chemicals and dye- 
stuffs. The firm will have its head- 
quarters in Brooklyn, and the incor- 
porators are L. H. Wallace, G. Lau and 
C. A. Spencer, 60 South Elliott Place, 
that city. 


Figures made public recently show 
that the United States now holds with- 
in its borders the largest dyestuff in- 
dustry anywhere in the world outside 
of Germany. The total capitalization 
of the industry is put at more than 
$200,000,000 and there are now some 
125 factories engaged in the manufac- 
ture of dyes where but six flourished 
prior to 1914. 


Inability to secure adequate supplies 
of raw materials has led two English 
manufacturers of logwood and fusti¢ 
extracts in Liverpool to abandon pro- 
duction of these products, according to 
consular advices received here. One of 
these firms has gone on record as will 
ing to purchase from any reliable firm 
in the United States which can offer 
the best value. 
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AMERICAN’ “MANUFACTURERS 


: ALKALI BLUE SAFRANINE FUCHSINE MALACHITE GREEN 
: SOLUBLE BLUE METHYLENE BLUE METHYL VIOLET 


as well as other ANILINE COLORS 


DICKS, DAVID COMPANY, Inc. 


: 299 BROADWAY $3 a NEW YORK 
= Works: Rose Bank, S. I., N. Y., Chicago eishes Til. hank: Reliance Aniline & Chemical Co. 
i Offices: Chicago, IIl., Paterson, N. J., San Francisco, Cal., Greensboro, N. C., Glens Falls, 
i N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


Members: American Dyestuff Manufacturers Association, American Dyes Institute 
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DYESTUFFS 


AND 


CHEMICALS 


H. A. METZ & CO., Inc. 


122 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
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United Chea. Peale ‘Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
YORK AND COLGATE STREETS, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


CHROME AND SULPHUR COLORS 
ACID COLORS SUMAC EXTRACT 
BASIC COLORS LOGWOOD-HEMATINE 
DIRECT COLORS GAMBIER-FUSTIC 
CHROMONAL FAST KHAKI CHROMONAL FAST GREEN 
Fast tc Light, Fulling and Milling 
Soluble Oils, Textile Soaps, Gums, etc., for Weighting, 


Softening, Finishing and Waterproofing all Fabrics 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND gu OTATIONS 
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GRAD 
COLORS 


Bring Us Your Dyestuff 
Problems 


The application of dyestuffs to textiles is as important as 
their production. The technique of this branch of the color 
industry has for years commanded the best talent among 
those dyestuff distributors who have catered to the highest 
class of trade. 


An intimate knowledge of the possibilities of every dye- 
stuff is often necessary to meet the particular requirements 
of the consumer. Dyeing is a chemical, not a mechanical, 
process, and the variation of local conditions, due to differ- 
ences in quality of water, steam and chemicals, makes the 


dyehouse problem an individual one 


Such problems are welcomed by the technical department 
of this company, which is manned by chemists who have been 
picked because of their knowledge, practical experience and 
demonstrated ability. We have long maintained well- 
equipped laboratories at our different offices for this purpose, 
and invite inquiries and extend, without any obligation on 
the part of our customers, our services to all who stand in 


need of them. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company 


Incorporated 


21 Burling Slip, New York 








